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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A VISIT IN THE COUNTRY. 

Just at dusk one evening a stage drove up to 
Mr. Hardy’s door. Lucy’s quick eye was the first 
to see it. ‘‘Oh there is our Harry come, I do 
believe,” she exclaimed, running to the window; 
‘* yes, it’s he! it’s he!” and clapping her hands, 
she ran to the door to meet him. Little Gegrge 
threw down his wooden horse and ran too 
see the joy manifested at Harry’s return you Wot 
have thought he had been gone six months, im 
of a fortnight. But this was because he .w 
pleasant, obliging boy, and every body loved him. 
After he had been well kissed all round, and imc 
had capered about the room till she was a: 
questioning began. 

‘What sort of a time have you had?” and, 
‘* Do you like living in the country?” and, ‘‘What 
sort of a girl is cousin Mary? does she look like 
me?” and ‘‘ What have you been doing all the 
time?” and various other questions Lucy asked 
with so much rapidity, that her mother had hardly 
time to inquire after the health and welfare of the 
friends he had left. P 

‘* Oh, I have had a delightful time,” Harry re- 

’ plied, ‘‘ and I like the country@#ery much—by the 






ples and pears for you and George—and, let me 
see, what was your next question? Oh, you want 
to know about cousin Mary; no, she does not look 
like you at all. She is taller than you, and .has 
black hair and black eyes. As to what I have 
been doing, that cannot be told in a minute.” 

‘¢ Very true, Lucy,” said his mother; ‘‘ do let 

the poor fellow rest a little; and besides, here 
comes tea.” 
- «© Well,” said Lucy, ‘‘ I won’t ask you any 
more questions till after tea, and then we'll sit 
down, all in a row, and you shall begin and tell 
us all about it.” 


but what there was, he thought could be told just 
as well if they did not sit ‘in a row.” 

After tea, and after George had been put to bed 
with a bright, red apple under his pillow, Lucy 
placed her chair close to her brother’s, and told 
him she was ready. ‘‘ Now begin; what did you 
do all the time?” 

‘Oh, I made hay, for one thing.” 

‘* Made hay! ‘I guess you did!” said Lucy in 
a tone of incredulity. 

‘*] did, really; I used to go down to the hay 
field with uncle John every morning, and work 
there till dinner time.” 

‘* But how did you know how?” 

‘¢] did not at first, and of course I do not know 





way, Lucy, I have brought home a fine lot of ap- | 4 


Harry laughed, and said he had not much to tell - 


‘did Jast. 








very well now, but uncle said he thought I learn- 
ed very fast, and that I should make a capital 
farmer in time. - And father, I want to be a far- 
mer when I grow up, mayn’t I?” 

His father, smiled. ‘‘ If you continue to wish 
so when at reac e age at which it is necessa- 
ry to decide, I shall not object,” said he. ‘‘ But 
remember, you have seen very little of the farmer’s 
lite, as yet, and only the pleasantest part of it. 
To gather in the harvest is easy “ss! pleasant work, 
compared with ploughing, digging, and sowing, 
to say nothing of all the cold, disagreeable win- 
ter’s work that is to be done.” 

‘*T know it, father, uncle John told me the same 
thing; but I still think I should like it.” 

** Very well, my son; we will give you a longer 
experience some other time, and if you retain your 
opinion, I shall be very willing to have you a far- 
mer.” 

‘* But I always thought,” said Lucy, ‘‘that Har- 
ry was going to college.” 


‘* Well, my dear, what is to prevent his going | to do. 


to college and being a farmer too?” 
** Why, every body that goes to college must 
be a minister, or a doctor, or a lawyer, mustn’t he? 
** That is not necessary,” replied her father; ‘‘a 
good education never harms any body, and what- 
ever profession Harry may choose, I hope he will 


be intelligent, and have an inclination for study.’’| repeated it t] 


‘* Yes, and I shall have plenty of time for it, in 


}| the long winter evenings,”’ interposed Harry. 


‘* But what has made you grow so brown, Har- 
’ 


was her friend Miss Jane Harris, but they were in 
many respects very different. 

Their fathers were both wealthy, but Mary Ann 
wished people to think her father much more so 
than he really was, and had been guilty.of many 
deceptions to effect this object. She had from her 
childhood a habit of boasting of what things she 
possessed, and told of every new thing he bought 
for her, that people might think him very jndul- 
gent, as well as rich, 

After slié became old enough to know that books 
were considered by the wisest and best people the 
most valuable of all possessions, as they contained 
the treasures of the mind, she deceived her friends 
almost daily, by borrowing books, and thus say- 
ing to them, that she had such and such books, in 
a manner to convey an idea that she owned ihem. 
So it was in the present instance with Flora’s In- 
terpreter. She had made Miss Jane Harris be- 
lieve that she possessed it, and now that she wish- 
ed to borrow, Mary Ann did not quite know what 
However she answered without any hesi- 
tation. ‘‘ You shall have it, certainly!” Jane 
observed a dark shade move over her face as she 
spoke, and saw an uneasiness in her manner, but 


been willing to lend. Jane did not know that 
she had simnetl, by saying she had the book, and 
figt-instant, only increasing the diffi- 
culty. No. ‘She had never suspected Mary Ann 
of such sins. ry Ann was unwilling to acknowl- 
edge then, that she had only borrowed it—but 







dF oma Lucy; ‘‘if being a farmer is going to| thought she would promise to lend it, and get it 
mak 


you look so, I am sure I shan’t want te-have 
you one.” _ 
“°Qh, that’s of no consequence; a man ought 


for Jane the best way she could. Do you wonder 
thé’dark shade rested on her brow—and in her 
eyes? No! you willwonder that it did not deepen, 


not ‘to be as delicate as a lady. Besides, won’t| when I say that Jane asked her when she should 


you be glad to come and see me, when I have a| call for it. 


But the wicked spirit within was aid- 


nice, pretty farm house, and you can feed the hens |ing her, as he does every one, who continues to 


and chickens, and gather the apples and nuts, and 
help make the butter and cheese—come, say now, 
won’t you?” 


‘Oh delightful!” exclaimed Lucy, clapping her| you the book at school.” 


run on in sin, and she.said to Jane, ‘‘ If I lend 
it to you I must copy some of the definitions, and 
as soon as I have leisure to do so, I will, and hand 
** Very well,” replied 


hands; ‘‘ we’ll live together in the country, won’t | Jane, and left her friend unhappy, involved in se- 
we?-and we’ll send in butter and eggs and milk to | cret trouble, which she feared would terminate in 


mother.” 
_.** Yes, and poultry and vegetables.” 

““*©Oh delightful! I wish you were grown up, 
now, Harry! 


Father and mother think it ig a|stantly healed. 


exposure and shame. 

Mary Ann’s conscience was troubled, and would 
not be quieted; the wound was too deep to be in- 
Now how to procure Flora’s In- 


good plan, too, I know, by the way they are|terpreter for Jane, occupied her whole mind. 


laughing. But come Harry, bring out your bag 
of apples, and then yon can finish your story.” L. 





NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth*s Companion, 
THE REWARD OF DECEPTION, 
By FRANCEs. 

**Good morning, Mary Ann, I am going into 
the country next week,” said Jane Harris to one 
of her classmates. ‘‘ Are you,” answered Mary 
Ann. ‘*Oh how I wish my father and mother 
would spend this summer in the country, as we 
You will go before us all in Botany, 
Jane.” 

**Oh no. I presume not. I shall have a good 
Opportunity to advance in the study, it is true, 
but, you know, Mary Ann, I do not improve all my 
advantages. By the way, you told me yesterday 
that you had Flora’s Interpreter—I have not— 
father thinks it not so useful as many books, and 
is unwilling to get it for me; and as I am in the 
habit of coming to you for favors, and think it 
very convenient for myself to sustain the habit, I 
will invite you to lend me the book, a few weeks,” 

Mary Ann Bayley was a gay, lively girl, and so 


She could not ask Susan for her’s, because she 
had just returned it, and besides she would ‘not 
like to lend it so long. No other girl in school 
had one. 
he might not get it till Jane had gone, and per- 
haps not at all. She had money, but she had 
promised it to a charitable society, and it was given 
her for that purpose. What could she do!. Oh, 
how difficult it is to escape the tyranny of sin. 

How strangely it leads its votaries on, from step 
to step, till there is no way to return. Do my 
young readers suppose that when Mary Ann 
reached home, and entered the nursery, with all 
her little cheerful and innocent brothers and sis- 
ters, that she was happy? Do you suppose when 
she sat down to tea, and was reminded of the 
goodness of God, by the nourishment before her, 
and of her own ingratitude, that she was happy? 

Do you suppose, when she laid her wearied 
head upon the soft downy pillow, which God had 
given for her repose, that she was happy? No. 
Mary Ann was unhappy. She saw no way to 
conceal her present sin but by sinning again. 
She asked her father to get her Flora’s Interpre- 
ter, and was refused. 

Then she concluded to take the money she had, 








she did-not know why—Mary Ann had always: 


If she asked her father to buy her one, * 
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and buy one, and run the risk of getting it for the 
Society. She did so; and when she gave Jane 
the book, and had charged her not to return it to 
her till called for, she felt a momentary relief; 
but the money became due to the Society the 
next week, and no time could be lost in obtaining 
it. She had no relations of whom she could bor- 
row it—no friends, but those to whom she had said 
so much of her father’s indulgence, that it would 
at once excite suspicion. Mary Ann sat alone in 
her chamber, thinking what she should do, when 
the idea came to her, that, as her father and moth- 
er were gone out, perhaps she could get some from 
his pocket book; but there was but very little in 
it, and she feared it would be missed. 

However, she took what was necessary to pay 
the Society; went and gave it to the Treasurer, 
and returned home before her parents came in. 
Yet there was no peace to the wicked girl. Two 
or thee days passed, and she knew her father did 
not know his loss, or suspect it, Still her remorse 
increased until it became so intense it was insup- 
portable. .She had long been sad and gloomy, 
beyond céntrol, and her parents had made the 
most tender inquiries to no purpose. But now 
the spell of sin was broken. Her heart yielded 
to her conscience, and she confessed all that had 
passed. Mary Ann was exceedingly mortified— 
but reformed. It was the last sin of the kind that 
she committed. Oh who would suffer such deep 
anguish of soul as Mary Ann must have endured, 
for the name of being rich!, If every little girl 
and boy were free from such sins, all would be 
happy. And if any of my readers are indulging in 
any known sin, they will be unhappy till they con- 
fess and forsake it. ‘‘ There iz no peace to the 


‘ wicked.” 





THE NURSERY. 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORIES TO ELIZABETH.-=No. 5, 
Do your Work First. 


Elizabeth. Father, will you tell me what the boy 
in that picture is doing with the pails which he car- 
ries in his hands? 

Mr. C. He is going after water to put on his 
mother’s plants, and is hurrying to get through, 
that he may go to play. Sometimes children, 
when they are told to get their lessons or finish 
their work first, murmur or disobey their parents 
and go away to play. You do not think that is 
right? 

E. No, father, I know it is very naughty. 

Mr. C. The little boy ig that picture on your 
scrap table, was once disobedient, but now be- 
haves much better. His mother told him that he 
must water the plants every day; but some naugh- 
ty boys told him that it would be much better to 
let the plants be, and go with them to play. And 
they said that his mother would not know it. 
Thomas, for that is his name, loved his mother, and 
was fond of pleasing her, but was led astray by 
the boys, and for several days neglected the plants 
and went with them to play. Meanwhile, his aunt 
with some of his cousins came to his father’s on a 
visit. “After tea was over, his mother proposed 
that theywshould take a walk in the garden. 
Thomas was much delighted, and ran along ahead 
to open the gate and show the way; but when he 
came into the garden his delight was at once 
changed into grief. The beautiful. plants which 
his mother had bestowed so much care to rear, 
were withering with the heat and drought, and 
sone were entirely dead. He saw not only the 
harm which the plants had suffered in not being 
watered, but also that his disobedience in neglect- 
ing them could not be any longer concealed, and 
he began to cry, and could not, any more, enjoy 
the visit of his cousins. After they were gone 
home, he confessed to his mother that he had done 
very, wrong, and she for that time forgave him. 
He has since done much better, and when the 
boys have tried to get him to neglect his work, he 
refuses to go with them, and is much happier in 




















obeying his mother than in keeping company with 
them. 

E. 1 am glad that Thomas is a better boy, and 
I think that [ shall remember about him; and when 
warm weather comes, not neglect mother’s plants, 
when she tells me to water them, and let them die. 

Mr. C. 1 hope that you will not forget about 
Thomas, and I hope too, that you will obey at all 
times. I once knew a little girl who was not al- 
lowed to eat her dinner with the family, because 
she had not finished her sewing, and sometimes 
when her mother gave her patchwork to sew, she 
would say, ‘‘ I don’t want to doit.”” Do you know 
who it was? 

E. Yes, father, I think that you mean me, for 
I remember how I once had t@jwait for my dinner 
because I had not done my patchwork; but I think 
that I was naughty, and | hope that I shall not be 
so again. 

Mr. C. LT hope, my daughter, that you will not. 
It will be much™Better to ~obey at all times, and 
obey cheerfully. Children are much happier 
when they do so. And besides, it is very wicked 
to disobey your parents. 








BENEVOLENCE. 
. THE MISSIONARIES, 
An Examp.Le ror CHILDREN. 
To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 

My Dear Youne Frienps,—With the hope of 
interesting you more deeply in the cause of For- 
eign Missions—that great and good enterprise, 
let me ask you to read carefully the following let- 
ter. ‘The writer of it, who is a faithful missionary 
in a distant Island, wrote it previous to his em- 


barkation, and you see by the date, many years 
since. 





» Sept. 1, 1817. 
To the Treasurer of the A. B. C. F. M. 

Dear Sir,—Inclosed I send you fifty cents, 
from a little girl, for the Heathen School Fund. 
This added to her former donations amagunts to 
$1,25, within a year; a noble example of liverali- 
ty-in a child. 

Permit me, Sir, to give you some further ac- 
count of this truly amiable and interesting little 
creature. I have before heard her spoken of 
with some admiration, and in my late visit to Ver- 
mont, I had the pleasure of seeing her, and of 
learning the particular traits in her character. 

H , is not yet six years old. She is a de- 
scendant, of the tenth generation, from the mar- 
tyr John Rogers. How far she may possess a 
kindred spirit, remains to be unfolded in her fu- 
ture life. It may be said, in some sense, how- 
ever, as of Abel, that Rogers ‘‘ being dead, yet 
speaketh.” 

She has remarkable sweetness of temper, and 
discovers a peculiar fondness for the Bible .and 
other religious books. She loves to hear religious 
conversation. She has her regular seasons, morn- 
ing and evening, for secret prayer, in which she 
is very punctual, and appears to be sincerely de- 
votional. She has been overheard to express her- 
self, on some of these occasiuns, with great pro- 
priety and earnestness. H , takes a lively in- 
terest in the condition of the heathen children. 
She prays for them, converses often about them, 
and expresses a willingness to do what she can 
for their relief—even to go herself, if she were 
able, to carry them the Bible, and to teach them 
how to read it. As she is not able to go herself, 
she is willing to send her money. But it may be 
asked, ‘‘ How does this little creature get money 
for such an object?” Just as other good children 
would delight to get it, if properly encouraged. 

But to be more particular. The first 25 cents 
of the sum which I mentioned above, was set up 
by her teacher as a premium in her class, to be 
given to the scholar that should excel during the 
quarter. When this was proposed, she imme- 
diately told her mother that she intended to stud 
and get it, for she wished to send it to the hea- 
then children. Such emulation to do good was 
successful. Sheobtained the premium, and cheer- 











fully devoted it to her favorite object. Totry her 
faith a little, it was proposed to her to buy various 
articles with it for her own pleasure. To which 
she replied, ‘‘Thenthey would be eaten up, and it 
would not do any good; and the poor heathen 
children—they have no Bibles or Catechisms.” 

After this, her mother proposed to give hera 
gent a piece for all the hymns that she would com- 
mit to memory. She eagerly embraced this op- 
portunity of earning something for the poor or- 
phans, with a voluntary intention to devote “it ex- 
clusively to: her favorite object. ‘‘ For,” she 
said, ‘‘ it will do me good to learn the hymns, and 
then the money will do the heathen children good; 
so it will do good both ways.” By this and some 
other means she soon obtained 50 cents, which 
she immediately consecrated to the education of 
heathen children; but not without praying that it 
might do them good. 

The next 50 cents are the savings of little pres- 
ents. This last donation which I now send you, 
she put into my hands with much apparent inter- 
est in the object, with a request .that I would 


‘* give it to the missionaries, to teach the heathén’, 


children how to read the Bible.” Who knows 
but that this child is yet to be a Harriet Newell— 
a missionary to the heathen? Who knows but 
that the blessing of the promise is on its way from 
the martyr, through this child, down to the thou- 
sandth generation? I do not-say that she gives 
satisfactory evidence of a radical change Of heart, 
but there is reason to believe that she will be the 
means of perpetuating the promised blessing. 

There is great encouragement to faithfulness 
in the early education of children. Is it not an’ 
easy thing to train them up to habits of liberality ? 
Is it not obvious too, that children thus encour- 
aged, are more diligent and faithful at school, 
more obedient and affectionate at home, and more 
amiable and engaging abroad? And is it not 
certain that they will be more active and virtuous, 
more ‘useful in life and happy in death, than if they 
had never been taught to regard doing good to 
their. fellow creatures, as an honor, a privilege, 
anda Christian duty? What a vast difference of 
character must there be, between those children 
who from a very early period are treated as 
rational beings capable of being influenced by re- 
ligious motives, and those who never know any 
higher motives than the rod or the sugar lump? 
How much good may be done by parents and 
teachers, in forming the characters of children and 
consequently of men, by early acquainting them 
with the doctrines, the precepts and sanctions of 
the Christia® religion, and leading them by every 
possible method ito the early and habitual prac- 
tice of its duties. Yours truly, H. B. 

** And what became of little H ?”? is perhaps 
the ready inquiry; and it is a natural one. The 
good Mr. Evarts, when he had finished reading 
the letter, doubtless felt an interest in her fortunes. 
But it is not essential that our curiosity should be 
gratified. We witness the effect of her active in- 
terest in the heathen, and that is the lesson we 
want. Ifshe remained true'to her principles, she 
could not but be useful and happy. Whatever 
she became in after years, let this memorial of 
her early devotedness sink into the heart of the 
youthful readér, and produce corresponding fruits. 

I commend to you, my young friends, the sys- 
tem which she pursued. If faithfully adepted, you 
will derive good from it, and impart the same to 
others. You will learn the true value and proper 
use of money; that it is not to be sought for its 
own sake, as the miser hoards it, nor to be spent 
in selfish indulgence, as the prodigal wastes it; 
but that it is the design of God that you should 
earn it and use it, to make the world better and 
happier. It will train you to habits of industry. 
You will learn the value of time, and will redeem 
it from idleness and vanity. You will escape 
many temptations, and be engaged in pursuits 





y| which will contribute to your personal improve- 


ment. If your motives are right, benevolent feel- 
ings will also be fostered, and the selfish tenden- 
cies which make the love of gain the root of all 
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evil, will be counteracted. As we prize that 
which costs us effort and sa¢rifice, you will feel 
an intelligent and lively interest in the cause of 
Christian benevolence; you will read with eager- 
ness the missionary journals, and both extend your 
circle of valuable information, and enlarge and 
quicken your sympathies for the perishing. And 
another thought, deserving of much consideration 
is, that you will be reminded of the importance of 
securing for yourselves those blessings which it is 
the object of your charity to send unto others. If 
the Gospel is necessary for the heathen, can any 
thing less than its saving influences suffice for 
you? Will not reflections and comparisons like 
this force themselves upon you at every moment? 
And.will they not lead you to the Saviour? 

Have you ever been present at the embarkation 
of missionaries?, I have witnessed several such 
scenes, and shall witness another to-day. It was 
little more than a year ago, that I went down to 
one of the wharves in this city, in company with a 
beloved missionary brother and sister, where the 
vessel Jay which was to be their home on the deep, 
which was to take them far hence to the Gentiles. 
We went on board, and their friends, and the 
friends of the cause and of the Redeemer, gather- 
ed around them. Prayer was offered, commend- 
ing them toGod; a hymn was sung; the parting 
salutations were exchanged—and then we retired 
from the ship and left them alone. The vessel 
was soon unmoored, and with sails unfurled was 
wafted from our sight, as those beloved missiona- 
ries waved a final adieu to their friends and their 
native land. And who were they—that mission- 
ary and his wife? Tue varrer was H , the 
‘little girl,” of whom you have been reading. 
‘*Who knows but that this child is yet to bea 
Harriet Newell, a missionary to the heathen?” 
said the excellent author of the letter above, 
twenty two years ago; and one year ago I saw 
her embark. 

My dear young friends, I have one suggestion 
to add to those which I have already offered. An 
early interest in this cause may, by the blessing 
of God, lead you to devote yourselves personally 
to it. It‘needs not only funds, but laborers also, 
and where shall we look for them? You are not 
surprised to learn that little H became a mis- 
sionary, and if you take the same Scriptural view 
of the subject that she did; if from this time you 
are found, like little Samuel, in the attitude of 
waiting to hear what the Lord will say unto you, 
perhaps his! providence will tell some of you that 
it is your duty and your privilege to carry his Gos- 
pel to the heathen, as it certainly is to give to the 
cause your sympathies and prayers and personal 
efforts of some kind. 

Praying that you may be divinely guided and 
blessed, and receive the reward of the faithful at 
last, I remain Your sincere friend, S. W. 

Boston Jan. 23, 1840. 

[The writer of the above embarked for a heathen land, 
the day after it was dated; and the reader will observe the 
coincidence by which three missionaries have furnished the 
article.— Ed.] 























MORALITY. 


Written for the Youth’s Cempanion. 
THE WHORTLEBERRY PARTY. 

‘© mother!” cried Eugenia, as she came run- 
ning in from school one day, ‘‘ to-morrow is Satur- 
day, and school don’t keep, and the Gellison girls 
are going a whortleberrying, may I go with them?” 

Her mother told her she might go, if it was a 
pleasant day. : 

‘** May’nt I go too?” asked little Willy; for he 
always thought he must go where Eugenia went, 
and have everything Eugenia had. 

‘* Why,” said his mother, ‘‘ perhaps the little 
girls won’t want you.” 

‘© yes they will,” said Willy, who was never 
much afraid of intruding. 

‘© Well,” said his mother, ‘‘if you will be a 
good boy till then, I will let you go.” 











‘Thank you, mother,” said he, ‘I’ll try!” 
and then turning to Eugenia, as they went off to- 
gether, ‘‘ I’m glad mother has-given me for my 
stent to be good all night, instead of all day! 

‘* Why?” asked Eugenia. 

‘* Because | can’t be naughty when I’m asleep!” 

** But Willy,” said Eugenia, ‘‘ don’t you think 
we ought to be good when we are awake, and 
know what we are about?” 

‘* Yes,” said Willy, looking remarkably serious, 
‘*T suppose we ought to try to be good all the 
time, but »» And here he stopped and _ hesi- 
tated, either because he was unable, or because 
he was unwilling to give the real reason why he 
did not always try to be good. _ 

No wonder if a little boy like Willy got stopped 
here—older and wiser ones have stopped here be- 
fore; from the days of Paul to the present hour, 
every member of the human family, however ex- 
cellent, however wise—hes said, ‘‘I would be 
good, but * 

Othis discouraging but! How it stands between 
us and all excellence! 

‘* How I wish I was at the top!” says the lazy 
scholar as he hangs listlessly on the first rounds of 
the ladder of learning, ‘‘ How | wish I was at the 
top! but-— ” 

‘**T really desire to be a Christian,” says the 
impenitent sinner, ‘‘ but—— ”’ 

‘*¢ | wish I was a good boy and always minded 
mother,” says little Willy, ‘* but oo 

Next morning the little Gellisons called at the 
door, basket in hand. Willy ran for his cap and 
Eugenia for her cape bonnet, and mother furnish- 
ed each a little tin pail which would hold a pint. 

** Mother,” said Willy, ‘‘1’m going to get my 
pail full, and then I shall fetch it home and divide 
out.” 

** Sowill I,” said Eugenia, ‘‘ and we’ll see which 
will get our pail full first.” 

Full of these bright resolutions the children set 
off, and soon reached the whortleberry pasture. 
Elizabeth Gellison showed them the best places, 
for she had been there before, and soon their little 
fingers were all busy enough—so busy that for a 
quarter of an hour they scarcely spoke a word, 
and you might have heard the berries as they 
dropped one by one into the bottom of the tin 
pails. But a close observer would have noticed 
that they did not drop quite so often into Willy’s 
pail as they did into Eugenia’s; about every other 
one went in an opposite direction.. Now the ber- 
ries were very nice, and Eugenia had a great 
mind to eat some too, but then she thought of 
mother and little Sarah, and bravely resolved not 
to eat one till she had filled her kettle. Conse- 
quently her kettle was full when Willy’s was only 
half full. He looked a little mortified when they 
came to compare—especially as he found Eliza- 
beth Gellison’s basket was ful! too. 

‘* Why,” said he, ‘‘ I can’t think how yo 
to get done so much sooner than I?” # 

**Can’t you?” said Eugenia, ‘‘ if we 
a little bit of a looking glass here, I guess 
would find out!” 

The girls laughed; Willy’s little black lips half 
pouted, and then he laughed too. 

** Come girls,” said Elizabeth, ‘‘let’s all take 
hold and fill Willy’s pail, before we go.” It was 
agreed to at once, and in a few minutes his kettle 
was quite full, and they all started for home. 

**Now look out, girls,” said Willy, as they 
clambered over the wall, ‘‘ or you will spill your 
berries.” They all got over in safety; and then 
they had the railroad to cross, before they could 
get on to the public road. 

** Now,” exclaimed Willy, ‘‘ see if I can’t jump 
both feet at once—from one rail to the other!” 

**O don’t Willy!” cried Elizabath, “ you'll 
spill—”’ But before she could finish the warn- 
ing, Willy made the fatal leap, and going both feet 
at once, a favorite exploit with boys—he came 
down with such a bounce that almost every berry 
was thrown out of his kettle! 

Poor Willy! He stood for a moment in con- 
sternation, and then began to feel very much like 











came 










crying; but he was afraid the girls would think 
he was a baby. So he stooped down and tried to 
pick them up; but it was of no use, they had all 
rolled off into the gravel, and he never could eat 
them—it set his teeth on edge to think of it, they 
were only fit for the hens who haven’t any teeth. 

Willy was sorry to lose the berries he had pick- 
ed himself, and ashamed to lose those the girls 
had picked for him, and still nrore to lose them in 
such a foolish way; besides, how should he be 
able to fulfil his promise to mother and little Sarah? 

‘‘Never mind Willy,” said the kindhearted 
Elizabeth, coming -in a second time to his aid, 
‘** We'll all give you some out of our baskets.” 
In a moment every little hand was ready, and 
Willy’s unlucky kettle was half full again. When 
they reached home and gave an account of their 
day’s work to mother, she said she thought Willy 
had proved rather a troublesome appendage to the 
little girls’ whortleberry party, ‘but then it has 
given them an opportunity to exercise their kind 


feelings, and that is better than the sweetest ber- 
ries in the world!” S..J 


— 
TRUE MORAL COURAGE. 

The Rev. Mr. Fletcher had a very wild and 
profligate nephew in the army, a man who had 
been dismissed from the Sardinian service for very 
bad conduct. He had engaged in two or three 
duels, and had spent all his money in vice and 
folly. This wicked youth waited one day on his 
eldest uncle, General De Gons, and presenting a 
loaded pistol, threatened to shoot him unless -he 
would at that moment advance him five hundred 
crowns.. The general, though a brave man, well 
knew what a desperaie fellow be had to deal with, 
and gave a draft for the money, at the same time 
speaking freely to him onhis conduct. The young 
man rode off in high spirits with his ill gotten 
money. In the evening passing the door of his 
younger uncle, Mr. Fletcher, he called on him, 
and began with informing him what General De 
Gons had done; and, as a proof, showed a draft 
under De Gons’ own hand. Mr. Fletcher took 
the draft from his nephew, and looked at him with 
surprise. Then after some remarks, putting it in- 
to his pocket, said, ‘‘ It strikes me young man, 
that you have possessed yourself of this note by 
some wrong method; and, in conscience, J can- 
not return it but with my brother’s knowledge and 
approbation.” The nephew’s pistol was in a mo- 
ment at his breast’ ‘‘ My life,” replied Mr. 
Fletcher, with perfect calmness, ‘‘ is secure in the 
protection of an Almighty power; nor will he suf- 
fer it to be the forfeit of my integrity and your 
rashness.”” This firmness drew from the nephew 
the observation, ‘‘ that his uncle De Gons, though 
an old soldier, was more afraid of death than his 
brother.” ‘* Afraid of Death!” rejoined Mr. 
Fletcher, ‘‘ do you think that I have been twenty 
five years a minister of the Lord of life, to be 
afraid of death now? No sir, it is for you to be 
afraid of death. Youare agamester and a cheat; 
yet call yourself a gentiensan! You are the sedu- 
cer of female innocence; and still say you are a 
gentleman! Yow are a duellist; and for this you 
style yourself a man of honor! Look there, sir,” 
pointing to the heavens, ‘‘ the broad eye,of Heav- 
en is fixed upon us. Tremble in the presence of 
your Maker, who can in a moment kill your body 
and forever punish your soul in hell.” 

The unhappy young prodigal turned pale, and 
trembled with fear and rage. He still threatened 
his uncle with instant death. Fletcher, though 
thus threatened, gave no alarm, sought for no 
weapon, and attempted not to escape. He calmly 
conversed with his profligate relation; and at 
length perceiving him to be affected, addressed 
him in the kindest language, till he fairly disarm- 
ed and subdued him! He would not return his 
brother’s draft; but engaged to procure for the 
young man some immediate relief. He then pray- 
ed with him; and after fulfilling his promise of 
assistance, parted with him, with much good ad- 
vice on one side, and many fair. promises on the 
other.— Christian Recorder. 
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Youth’s Companion. 

















The Influence of the Bible among Sailors. 

I have always found a difference between sailors 
who had Bibles, and those who had none. The one 
who has a Bible and reads it, is always a different 
man; he is generally free from drunkenness, is less 
profane, is better clothed, and is in every respect a 
better man; whilé those who do not attend to the 
Scriptures, are given up to work all uncleanness with 
greediness.—Sailors’ Magazine for Jugust. 


‘there is none other name given under heaven among 


men, whereby we may be saved.” ‘They are foolish, 
also, who trust in their prayers, and other acts of re- 
ligious worship. Jesus called the Pharisees fools, 
because they trusted in their religious ceremonies, to 
save them. N. 
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EDITORIAL. 


MARKS OF A FOOL.--No. 4. 
FOOLS ARE MEDDLESOME. 

Fools are fond of meddling and contention. ‘ A 
fool’s lips enter into contention, and his mouth call- 
eth for strokes.” Did you never see some people 
who are always getting into difficulty? Some boys 
and girls can never see each other, without falling 
into disputes and contention. They are fools. And 
some people are always meddling with the concerns 
of others. They are not content with managing their 
own affairs; they must know all about every body’s. 
They are fools; for Solomon says, ‘‘ Every fool will 
be meddling.” They are fools, too, that take pleas- 
ure in telling injurious tales about others. ‘‘ He that 
uttereth a slander is a fool.” 


FOOLS ARE SLOW TO LEARN. 

A fool will not learn wisdom by experience. ‘‘ As 
a dog returneth to his vomit; so a fool returneth to 
his*folly.”>. Though his folly bring him into difficul- 
ty, and make him ashamed, yet he will return to it 
again. You cannot beat it out of him. As saith the 
wise man, ** Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a 
mortar, among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his 
foolishness depart from him.” It is “bred in the 
bone.” It isa part of himself. You cannotseparate 
it from him. 








FOOLS IN RELIGION. 

There are many who are wise enough in other 
things; but are yet fools in religion. We will give 
you now some marks, by which such may be known. 

1. Sin is called fuolishness. David says, “ My 
wounds stink, and are corrupt, because of my foolish- 
ness.” By foolishness he means sin; for he had been 
speaking in the previous verses of the great and in- 
tolerable burden of his sin. In another place, he 
says, ‘*O God, thou knowest my foolishness, and my 
sins are not hid from thee.” And what can be more 
foolish than to sin against the great God that made 
us. It is foolish, because what God requires us to 
do, is for our own good; and by disobeying him, we 
injure ourselves. It would be so, if he had given us 
no commandments. Sin would make us miserable if 
God should not punish us. But, it is foolish, also, 
to sin against God, because he has us in his hands, 
and can do with us as he pleases. We cannot get 
away from him. He has us in his power, and he has 
declared that he will punish sin. How foolish then 
to sin against him. You would think a man a fool, 
if you should see him jump into the fire. How much 
more is he a fool, who will go on in a course of sin 
whén he knows it will bring him no good, but lead 
him to certain destruction. 

FOOLS THINK THEY ARE GOOD ENOUGH. 

They are fools, who trust in their morality, or in 
any outward ceremonies of religion. There was a 
young man, who-came to Christ to inquire what 
good thing he sbould do, in order to be saved. He 
thought he was good enough. He said he had kept 
all the commandments, for he had never fallen into 
any gross sin. He had never disobeyed his parents, 
nor stolen, nor killed, nor committed adultery. And 
he thought he could do some good thing, so as to 
merit salvation. But Jesus showed him his own 
heart; and he went away ashamed and disappointed, 
He was foolish to think of being saved in that way; 
for we can do no more than what is our duty to do; 
and as we are all sinners, we can receive pardon and 
eternal life only through our Lord Jesus Christ, for 








The Squirrel, 

Charles and Mary were very 
anxious to go and gather some 
nuts. As the morning was pleas- 
ant, their mother said they might 
go, and she would go with them. 
Mary carried the basket, and 
Charly said he would be pilot; so 
he broke off a stout branch for a 
cane, and marched on in a very lordly way. He 
tried all the stones before he would let his mother 
climb the walls, to be sure that none were loose, and 
also all the low marshy places, that he might know 
where it was wet. In this way he conducted his 
mother safely to the old walnut tree. 

There were plenty of nuts lying on the ground, the 
frost having opened their brown coverings so that 
they had fallen, and the children had the merrier 
time in picking them up, from thinking how nicely 
they would taste in the long winter evenings yet to 
come. While they were thus busy, and happy as 
happy could be—for both were in good humor—a 
beautiful gray squirrel, with his long bushy tail wav- 
ing gracefully over him, came leaping along on the 
fence. He stopped a: moment, and cast his sharp 
eyes on the children, as if he would see why they 
were getting his nuts. Charles dropped his basket 
and sprang after him; but the squirrel only waved 
his bushy tail, and darted out of sight. ‘‘ Charles,” 
said the mother, ‘‘ why did you not get him?” Char- 
ly began to pick up the nuts he had spilt, but said 
nothing. ‘It was a fine squirrel, Charles, and if you 
had caught him we might have had acage and tamed 
him. ‘They may be rendered playful as a kitten, and 
they make. very pretty pets. Did you notice the 
golden tinge of his back and head? 

‘** The squirrel loves nuts as well as you do, and 
when the days are warm he comes to them, to eat, 
and to carry away and lay up forthe winter. When 
he is about to eat a nut, he takes it up in his paws 
and turns it over and over, to see if it is a good one, 
and if it is withered he throws it away and tries an- 
other. When he has eaten enough, he carries what 
he can off with him, and buries them up in the ground, 
or lays them up in some hollow tree. God does not 
forget the squirrels. He teaches them to provide for 
winter, when the nuts and acorns are all gone. They 
would starve, if God did not teach them to hide away 
their food. ‘Then they build their nests up high in 
the onk trees. God taught them how to build them 
and line them with dried leaves, so as to be comforta- 
ble and warm; and there they stay when the cold 
winter comes, and only go out to their storehouses to 
get their food.” 

‘** Mother,” said Mary, “ do they ever forget where 
they hid their food?” : 

** Sometimes they do, a part of them; then the 
acorns and nuts sprout up in the summer, and become 

Many a ship has been built from the 
the little squirrels have planted.” 

"are very clean. They do not like to have 
ace, as some children do. They often rub 
ads over with their fore paws, as if they were 
washing them.” 

Charles thought he should like to be a squirrel, 
and live so high-on the eak tree. The wind, he said, 
would rock him to sleep, and he should have noth- 
ing to do all day long but play and eat nuts. 

His mother told him there was one thing in which 
she wished he was like the squirrels. They provided 
for the winter. God gave them instinct to teach 
them. God had given him reason, which the sqir- 
rels had not; his reason was given that he might pro- 
vide for the winter of life. ‘ My children, I told 
you, in my story of the Dead Leaves, it was your 
spring time. ‘The winter must come. You are not 
made to live here always. Now is the time to pre- 
pare for the future. Choose, my children, your 
home in that ‘house which has many mansions.’ Do 
you remember when I told you where that house is?” 

[Infant Series, published by C. C. Dean, 13 Cornhill, Boston.} 











oe 
Singular Providence, 


The Rev. George Clayton, speaking with refer- 
ence to the utility of Tracts, related the following re- 
markable occurrence :—° 


** A young man, gay, thoughtless, and dissipated, 





with a companion like himself, was passing along 
the street, intending t6 go to one of the theatres; a 
little boy ran by his side, and attempted to put a let- 
ter into his hand; he repulsed the boy, but he perse- 
vered, and when his companion attempted to take it, 
the boy refused him, saying to the other, it is for you, 
sir. He opened the paper and read jts contents: 
they were simply these words—‘ Sir, remember the 
Day of Judgment is at hand.’ It pleased God that 
these words should meet his attention; he was struck 
with them: he felt disinclined to proceed to the thea- 
tre, and said he would return home. His companion 
rallied him; but he took leave of him, and bent his - 
course homewards. On his way he observed a chapel 
open, and though he was not accustomed to attend 
such places, he felt inclined to go in, and did so. 

‘* A venerable and respected minister was about to 
preach, and just then reading his text: he bad chosen 
these words—‘ This is the finger of God.’ Exodus, 
viii. 19. These words, the extraordinary combina- 
tion of circumstances, (receiving the letter and hear- 
ing these words) arrested his attention, and, by the 
blessing of God, what he had heard produced an en- 
tire change of conduct and feeling; he was led to the 
Saviour, and to that peace which passeth all under- 
standing. He is now a respected and useful member 
of a Christian society.” 








POETRY. 











THE INFANT MOSES, 


By the side of a river so clear, 

They carried the beautiful child, 
Mid the flags and the bushes, 
In an ark of bulrushes, 

They left him so lonely and wild: 
For the ruffians would come, 
if he tarried at home, 

And murder that infant so dear. 


By the side of the river so clear, 

The ladies were winding their way 
When Pharaoh’s daughter 
Stepp’d down to the water 

To bathe at the close of the day. 
Before it was dark, 

She open’d the ark, 
And found a sweet infant was there. 


By the side of the river so clear, ° 
That infant was lonely and sad, 
She took him in pity, 
And thought him so pretty, 
And made little Moses so glad; 
She called him her own— 
Her beautiful son, 
And sent for some nurse that was’near. 


Away from the river so clear, ® 
They carried the beautiful child, 
To bis own tender mother, 
His sister, and brother, 
And then he looked happy and smiled. 
His mother so good, 
Did all that she could, 
To nurse him and teach him with care. 


Once more by that river so clear, 
When Moses was aged and good, 
He saw the king tremble, 
Relent and dissemble, 
And the waters all turning to blood. 
The king would abuse, 
And trouble the Jews, 
And turn to the Lord a deaf ear. 


And soon, by the sea that was red, 

Stood Moses, the servant of God; 
While in him he confided, 

The deep was divided, 
As upward he lifted his rod. 
The Jews safely cross’d, 
While Pharaoh’s host 
Were drowned in the waters, and dead. 
And soon on a mountain so high, 

Stood Moses, all trembling with awe; 
Mid the lightnings and thunders, 
And great signs and wonders, 

For God was then giving his law. 
The Lord wrote it down 
On two tables of stone, 

Before he went back to the sky. 


Once more on a mountain he stood, 
The last one he ever might see; 
The prospect was glorious, 

Where Israel victorious, 
Would soon over Jordan be free. 
Then his labors did cease; 
He departed in peace, 
And now rests in the heav’nly abode. 





